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over foreign policy between the wars were more subtle. They
were violently felt and experienced and their existence was one
of the contributory causes of the disasters of 1938 and 1939,
but it is exceedingly difficult to define their causes in general
terms. Perhaps one difference can be fairly suggested by
quoting Mr. Ramsay Macdonald's statement to the fifth
assembly of the League in 1924: 'Our interests for peace are
far greater than our interests in creating a machinery of defence;
a machinery of defence is easy to create, but beware lest in
creating it you destroy the chances of peace.5 If that doctrine
meant only that the object of a defence machinery is the pre-
servation of peace, no one could have objected to it. But it was
held to imply, and no doubt did, a belief to which not even the
most Liberal-minded Conservative could ever subscribe, that the
existence of a formula for negotiations and arbitration rendered
national armaments superfluous. Another and equally funda-
mental difference lay in the attitude of the two parties to Russia,
in particular, and to the revolution in general. Long before
1925 the British Government had abandoned all idea of inter-
vening in Russia's internal affairs, but revolution per se repre-
sented to the Conservatives, and still does, a dangerous solvent
of international order and economic recovery, and they accord-
ingly viewed Russia from the outset with much of the distrust
with which the whole world views her to-day.

At this point the student of politics must be warned against
two equally foolish but very popular beliefs. In Conservative
circles it is too often supposed that because the Socialist party,
all through the inter-war period and indeed up to 1946, were
anxious for closer relations with Russia, they must themselves
be secret supporters of revolution. Socialists, on the other
hand, .have never hesitated to suggest that the Conservative
objection to the philosophy and the practice of revolution
derives solely from a desire to keep their private fortunes intact.
As with all mass conviction, a great deal of the feeling cfor' or
cagainst* Russia in the inter-war period was sentimental, but
the rival sentiments, however foolish, were honourable, not
selfish. On the one hand was the abhorrence of change effected
by violence, on the other the belief that all change always works
out somehow for good. There was, moreover, a deep and